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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fand tal principles the Religion of the Bible 





and the Socialisin of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however. 
sto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teuus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any sbscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
us a copy with hix nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue ° 

Address * THE CIRCULAR. Oneida, N. Y.” 








The Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery &rult Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved “Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnovss, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Tr ‘aders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Care, O. H. cat de Ouos, Agents, 


an assortment ‘ot our own 


Traveling=Bags: 
stock’ 


Manufacture, from carefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Bornuam, 


Mes. BE. Wuttrietp, } superintendents. 


Cravats; Satin Spring ¢ Cravats | of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mus. 8. Van Ve zer, Superintendent, 


wee ee ee ee eee eee 


Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. Sears, Supersntendent. 

Milling : Custom work ‘dove as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 





fresh Tomatoes--He rmetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise tu 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 
Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, vec 
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PUBLIC ATLONS, S 


POR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 











THE BEREAN; A Mannal for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1 50. oh 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oueila Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the vase, Oneida, N.Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onetpa Association. Price 12 ets. 


a= Past Volumes of the Cireular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

EE Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circu/ar. or fur the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications. «re particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible 


Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
eolumn, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is. without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by- 
the fun:ls of the Oneida Association and its branci:. 
08; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Our expectation, however, is that the iden 
ofa Frer Dairy Revigtous Press, as the comple 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Churel:- 
6s, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded relizionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whoie- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance. 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 








Spiritual Agencies. 

A Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

Bible philosophy is distinguished from 
the philosophy of science, in that it re- 
fers good and evil, as seen in this world, 
and manifested in individual expericnces, 
to supernatural causes. It constantly 
teaches the presence and agency of God 
in all the good that is circulating around 
us; and, on the other hand it teaches 
the similar presence and agency of the 
devil in the evil that takes place. That 
book continually proclaims, in season and 
out of season, whether men will hear or 
forbear, that the causes of things and 
events exist in the supernatural—-in God 
and the devil, in good spirits and in evil 
spirits. Itseems very hard for the world 
to accept of this philosophy. They ac- 
knowledge the truth of the Bible ina gene- 
ral and indefinite way ; while they charac- 
terize the view it takes of good an evil 
as ‘unscientific’ and ‘fanatical,’ and ex- 
clude it from crowding itself upon them 
at present, by such excuses as that ‘ the 
ae of miracles is past,’ and things are 
not now managed in this world with re- 
spect to the interference of spiritual 
agencies as they once were, 

I think, however, that there is 


more freedom for men to accept, at 


‘}least in the form of words, of the doc- 


trine that good comes from God, and to 
attribute health, righteousness, and pros- 
perity of all kinds, to his providence, 
than there is to recognize the agency of 
the devil in the world. But the Bible 
appears to equally favor both sides. On 
the one side it tells us—‘It is not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord.’ ‘Paul may plant, and 
Apollos may water, but God giveth the 
increase.” ‘Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it- 
Except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketk but in vain.” And on the 
other side, we read that Satan entered 
into Judas, and that Satan prompted 
Ananias and Sapphira to do what they 
did—that Satan also harrassed Job— 
and that evil spirits possessed men, and 
produced the same symptoms which 
are now called ‘insanity,’ ‘ fits,’ &c. 
There is now an abundance of such ex- 
hibitions as were common in Christ’s 
time, of men falling down, wallowiug and 
foaming and tearing themselves. In 
Christ’s time not only were such cases 
called possession of devils, but the spir- 
its themselves threw off the mask, and 
acknowledged their presence, saying, 
‘What have we to do with thee, Jesus 
thou Son of God ?’? But no one admits 
nowadays that there is any such thing 
as an instance of the possession of the 
devil. 

It is evidently as necessary that we 
should understand that the devil is the 
anthor of all evil, as that God is the 








author of all good. It is as necessary to- 
understand that there is a devil’s provi- 
dence, as that there is a God’s provi- 
dence—as necessary that we should rec- 
ognize and preach the agency of evil 
spirits as of good spirits. It is a matter 
of faith in both cases—of faith piercing 


the vail tt mere materietton, ind dis- 
covering spiritual realities and agencies. 
I apprehend that persons who do not 
discover the works of the devil have no 
eye to see the works of God. 


It would be easy to make a bad use of | 
this philosophy. The doctrine that God | 


is the author of good—that his provi- 
dence is over us, and that righteousness 
and prosperity proceed from him, might 
be made an excuse for laziness ; and so on 
the other hand, the doctrine of the Bible 
concerning evil spirits, might be turned 
inte an excuse for our own evil doings, 
and for antinomianism and despair. But 
still, though these doctrines are liable to 
abuse, it is yet all-important that we 
should understand them and cleave to 
them; and their liability to abuse will 
not at all discharge us from our responsi- 
bility in regard to them. 

For my part, I exceedingly desire that 
God should give me wisdom in regard to 
diseases, that I may know in the first 
place, what agency I have in causing 
them—how much is due to my impru- 
dence ; «secondly, how much is to be 
charged to what scientific folks call the 
‘natural laws ;’ and thirdly, how much is 
to be referred to supernatural power.— 
This wisdom is required in order that 
criticism may be rightly distributed to all 
the parties concerned, and also that we 
may understand the nature of diseases, 
and be able to act rightly in reference to 
them. Believing as we do in the philoso- 
phy of the Bible, we can never believe in 
the permanent success of any medical 
theory that does not embrace as one very 
important element the philosophy of the 
Bible, in regard to good and evil spirits. 
The science of medicine will be overturn- 
ed and overturned, and new theories will 
succeed new theories, till it possesses it- 
self of this Bible philosophy. And the 
Bible philosophy will include all the truth 
that the devotees of medical science now 
hold and teach. For instance, the favor- 
ite doctrine of the physiologists is, that 
all diseases are referable to human agen- 
ciesg—being occasioned by the transgfes- 
sion of the lawsof nature. The old doc- 
trine was, that it persons become sick, it 
is occasioned by aninscrutable providence, 
or the sickness comes, no one knows how. 
But now physiologists agree in saying to 
the sick man—‘ You have done some- 
thing wrong, and this sickness is the ver- 
dict of nature upon you.’ This doctrine 
is included inthe Bible philosophy, which 
teaches that ‘the wages of sin is death.’ 
When Christ healed « man, in one in- 
stance, he said—‘ Go thy way, and sin no 
more, lest a worse thing come upon you.’ 
Here he discharged the man from the 
consequences of having done wrong ; but 
this discharge did not secure him from 
evil afterward, if he should do wrong 
again. So, he healed the man which had 
a withered hand, by forgiving his sins. 

Why may not the familiar doctrine 
expressed in the words, ‘ Paul may plant, 
and Apollos may water, but God giveth 
the increase,’ be applied to the agencies 
of evil as well as of good? Is it not 





true, for instance, that one man may drink 


Raton, and another man may y sell it to 
him, but it is the devil who makes it a 
growing mischief—who ‘giveth the in- 
‘crease ?’ If it is true on the side of good, 
that superhuman power combines with 
human agency, making righteousness und 
prosperity partnership affairs, I cannot 
see why the same combination may not 
take place with reference to evil—why 
the devil’s spirit may not combine with 
human agency, and in this partnership 
produce sin, misery, and destruction. 
Look at a single instance--at Christ 
in the garden before his betrayal. He 
had there an awful, agonizing experience. 
His soul sunk into death, as it were, and 
his body too. He said, ‘My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, even unto death ;’ 
and he sweat great drops of blood. What 
was the cause of this? Physiologists in 
order to be consistent would have to say, 
that these drops of blood were occasioned 
in some way by the transgression of the 
laws of nature—that he was nervous in 
view of his crncifixion—had taken on 
himself to much responsibility, or had 
committed some other imprudence. But 
he sail, ‘ The prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in me;’ so that all 
agency on his part in wrong doing was 
positively excluded: yet he suffered in- 
tensely. And how is it to be accounted 
for? What law of nature or of God 
was transgressed ? Here is certainly an 
instance where suffering and evi! are not 
traceable to human agency. ‘Then, on 
the other hand, there are doubtless many 
cases where persons have themselves been 
imprudent and done wrong, so that Satan 
hath something i, them; but even in 
these cases the great result may be main- 
ly attributable to the influence that 
baptized Christ with death. As we 
have seen, the result in the case of Christ 
was wholly owing to the spiritual pow- 
er of darkness ; and so in other cases, 
the result may be mainly produced, (or 
even entireiy,) by that same malignant 
power, ; 
Now every one should desire to be hon- 
est with himself, and with God, and also 
to give the devil his due; and thus be 
able to discriminate between the things 
which are to be fairly referred to our trans- 
yressions, and the things that are to be 
referred to the diabolical power of dark- 
ness. I look for the power ef Christ to 
be again marifested im this world as it 
was when he was here personally, casting 
out devils, healing the sick, &c. But I 
do not anticipate such manifestations of 
miraculous power till men know how to 
run the line between human agency and 
the devil’s agency, and til} they are pre- 
pared to make such a use of the power to 
destroy the devil’s works, as wil! not en- 
courage pride and antinomianism, but 
will make it a stimulus of faith and 
righteousness. To heala man, and send 
him away with the idea that he can get 
into the same condition again by his own 
foolishness, and then be healed again, 
would be very unprofitable business: it 
would be making Christ a minister of 
sin. Itisanice point to be gained, to 








stimulate us to our own proper righteous 
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ness, and vet discharge us from the ex- 
traneous influences of the devil. “nd 
Christ will insist upon our dealing fairly 
with him in both respects—in rightly re- 
ceiving and using his power, and in dis- 
charging our own individual duties. If 
we heal a man through his agency, we 
must say to him: ‘Go thy way, and sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come upon 
thee.’ 
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A Word of Thankfulness. 

It was acustom with our Puritan forefathers, 
to observe a day of public thank-giying when 
they were delivered from any great impending 
evil. Thus, we read that in 1623, soon after 
their landing, they were thrown into great dis- 
tress by the prospect ofa famine. Their corn, 
upon which they mainly relied for food, withered 
under the heat of a scorching sun, and the great- 
er part of it appeared irrecoverably cut off. But 
when Providence interposed, and the rain re- 
vived the expiring crop, a day of public thanks 
giving was observed. We should like tu see this 
eustom of our forefathers revived : instead of an 
annual and formal observance of a day, set apart 
by the Governor, let our thanksgiving day come 
when we recognize the special interposition of 
God in the affairs of the world. in the bestow- 
ment of a great good, or deliverance from great 
evil. Let our thanksgiving be spontaneous and 
inspired—let it be sincere—the free outflow of 
the hearts of men. Such a thanksgiving-day we 
may reasonably suppose would please the Lord, 
and attract his blessing. But who supposes that 

*he takes any special interest in the ordinary an- 
nual plum-pudding and roast-turkey  thanks- 
givings 7 

Now what time more appropriate than the pres- 
ent fora day of pablic thanksgiving? For the 
world has experienced a great deliverance. But 
a few months since, and the heavens were black 
with threatenings of distress and suffering. The 
business world was one scere of tumult and dis- 
trust. There was no public coufidence—no pri- 
vate confidence. ‘Failure’ and * Suspension,’ 
were the watchwords everywhere. Untold thou- 
sands were thrown out of employment, factories 
were stopped, banks were closed—every thing was 
tight.’ And, worst of all, winter was approach- 
ing with all its threatening rigors, and it certainly 
appeared as though the present winter would be a 
time of unexampled distress, especially to the 
poor and unemployed. 

How different were those gloomy anticipations 
from the present reality! Winter has come— 
but in her mildest form; as some one has said, 
she ‘ appears to have almost susper.ded payment ;’ 
she brings but little cold weather, but little 
snow. It is the mildest winter that we have had 
for many years. We have some accounts of dis- 
tress in cities, but of nothing unusual. The 
weather has been sv mild that macone, carpen- 
ters and others have been able to labor more than 
e@eual. And the distress in the financial world 
has proved far Jess than was anticipated. The 
erisis bids fair to be of short duration. The 
fimancial world may be said t» be convalescent. 
Bueiness is reviving slowly én all departments. 

Wt way be said, that winter is not gone. and the 
¢, "mis mot entirely past. This is true: but win- 
fer (@ #0 far gone, and the sun has measured its 
way" ‘o far worth, that we need not apprehend 
at most # YeTY Jong 'thne of severe weather; and 
in the fin wacial world-all sipns look hopeful. Be- 
sides, ik ‘e eamwise to luck for evil. Let us 
praise’ the Li wa and give thinks» for the -past and 
Presdat. Le, BE mres every where disenss this 
éubject ; and if; ‘tdees not lead to the selection 
“i dhankegivin:, it will excite 
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Smite { praise in the ‘hearts of men. 


general gratitude an, 
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creasing population of the Northern aad Eastern 
States. Butwhere?  Liowhat direction will the 
new current of emigration set? Toward th 
north, into the colder regions of British Ameri- 
ca? Undoubtedly the overflow of population 
will affect those regions to some extent, especially 
in north-western America, beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, where the climate is milder uban in 
the same latitudes in the interior of the conti- 
nent. The signs of the times, however, seem 
rather to indicatea movement toward soutacrn 
lands, and southern climes. For some )ears past 
the attention of the eastern States has been vatled 
to the uncultivated lands of Virginia as affording 
a desirable opening for settlers; and there has 
been a limited emigration in that direction — 
Within the past year an organized movement has 
been commenced by Eli Thayer, of Massachu- 
setts, and others, to encourage, by an Emigrant 
Aid Society, the settlement of Virginia lands by 
northern emigrants. More recently the same 
gentleman ha» broached in Congress the subject 
of Colonizing Central America ina similar way, 
i. e., to orgamize companies of emigrants here at 
the North, and fit them out with the conveniences 
and appliances of civilization, and transport them 
to that country, and at once found cities and 
towns, with churches schoolhouses, steam engines 
and printing presses. The following is Mr. 
Thayer’s enthusiastic description of this new 
kind of emigration, which we cut from his speech 
in the House of Representatives: 

*T have no doubt we will have Central America 
ir this government, and all between this and Cen 
tral America also. Well, Sir, we have now come 
to the grand missionary age of this world, in 
which we dont send out preachers alone, perplex: 
ing peopte who are in ignorance and barbarism 
with abstract thevlogical dogmas; but with the 
preachers we send the church, we send the school, 
we send the mechanic and the farmer; we send 
all that makes up great and flourishing communi- 
ties; we send ihe powers that build cities; we 
send steam engines, Sir, which are the greatest 
apostive of liberty that this country have ever 
seen. That is the modern kind of missionary 
emigration, and it hys wonderful poweron this 
continent, and is destined to have on the world, 
too for it is just a8 good against one kind of evil 
as another; and it can as well be exerted egainst 
idol worship in Hindostan and China as against 
oppression and despotism in Central America,— 
But we take the countries that are nearest first, 
and now we propose to use this mighty power in 
originating a nation in quick time for Central 
America. We read of a time when ‘a nation 
shall be born in a day.’ I think it nay be dune 
in some such way as this. By this’ method of 
emigration, carried on not by the solitary pioneer, 
‘alone, unfriended, melancholy, slow,’ stealing 
away from the institutions of religion and educa- 
tion himself and family; but, Sir, by this means 
Christianity herseif goes hand in hand with the 
pioneer; and not Christianity aluie, but ine off- 
spring of Christianity, an awakened imtelligence, 
and al! the inventions of which she is the mother; 
creating all the differences between an advatced 
and enlightened community, and one in degrada 
tion and ignorance. Sir, im years gune by, our 
emigration has ever tended towaids barbarism. 
But now, by this method it is tending to a bizher 
civilization than we have ever witnessed. Why, 
Sir, by this plan a new community starts on as 
high a plane asthe old one had ever arrived at; 
and leaving behind the dead and decayed branch- 
es which encumbered the old, with tne vigorous 
energies of youth it presses on and ascends. Sir, 
such a state will be the state of Kansas, eclipsing 
in its progress all the other states of this nation, 
use it was colunized in this way. "I'he people 
m this way have not to serve half a century of 
probation’ in semi-barbarism. ‘They begin with 
schovls and churches, and you will see what che 
effect is upun communities that are sv established.” 
The idea is a grand one and shows that the princi- 


to another kind of enterprise. ‘That, if thoroughly 
entered into it wall work great resulte, can hardly 
be questioned. It has already worked good re- 
sults in the case of Kansas. To carry it out most 
successfully, however, and to attain the most sat- 
isfactory restits, it must be conducted with ‘an 
unselfish and philanthropic spirit. Mere mdtvid- 
ual profit must ee set aside, and the idea of found- 
ng peaceful, happy communwealths, of extend.ng 
the area of freedom and civilization, of conquer- 
ing and subduing the-earth, and making the fair 
lands of southern climes, the‘home of a progress- 
ive and God-fearing people, should sway all en- 
terprises of thiskind. How far the enterprisey of 
Mr. Thayer and others conform to this standard 


open to ‘criticism and improvement ‘n this re- 
spect. 

The openings for colonization in southern coun- 
tries are vast and inviting. The southern States, 
Mexico, Yucatan, Central Amertea, and a large 
portion of the South Ainerican continent, present 
almost unlimnted fields for enterprise, material 
conquest snd the founding of commonwealths.— 
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inhabitants and the bafbarous and depraved spir- 
itual atmosphere that fervades those 'elimes, 
* Every prospect pleases 
Aud only man is vile’ 

But this must be overcome: the whole principality 
of diabolism which has so long ruled over, mo- 
nopolized, wasted snd abused the best and fairest 
portions of the earth, will be routed and driven 
hence. The Lord’s right to the best men and the 
best lands will be asserted. Why should not the 
outward glory and perpetual sammer of the South 
he the possession of the highest civilization ? 
We do not believe that the climate of the torrid 
zone is incompatible with the most perfect human 
development. If under the reign of the devil the 
race degenerates and becomes demoralized in 
tropical vegions, under the reign of Christ and 
the spirit of heavenly life it would advance in 
spiritual, moral, intellectual and physical glory 
and growth. 

Recent explorations in South America have te- 
vealed the immense material resources of that 
continent. The following description of the valley 
of the Amazon, from an article in the N, Y. 
Journal of Commerce, gives an idea of the extent 
and attraction for enterprise and emigration which 
that region presents. Though situated directly 
under the equator, the climate is said to be as 
healchy as that of the lower valley of the Missis- 
sippi. The range of the thermometer for the 
entire year is from 82 to 92 deg., equable though 
warm, and pleasantly tempered by trade-winds 
from the sea, of breezes from the mountains, con- 
stantly blowing. Not only the valley of the 
Amazon, but the whule «1 Brazil occapying more 
than one third of the Southern American conti- 
nent, according to Mr. Fletcher, the American 
missionary traveler, who has spent much time in 
that country, is very inviting for American emi- 
gration and commerce. Grains and fruits of the 
tropics and the temperate zones alike freely flour- 
ish; mountains and streams abound to furnish 





variety to soil and scenery, irrigation and water 





ple of combination and evéper aticn 1s being applied | 


we are unable tosay, but they are unquestionably | ble 


communication and power. 


«The Amazm, Maranon, or Orellana, as it is 
variovwly styled, 1s, in some respects, superior to 
the Misissippi. Its sources are rviled with the 
ashes‘of Cotopaxi, which looks over the Pacific. 
Its mouthr opens to the Atlantic. Its waters 
spring front eternal snow, and roll through an 
endless summer of the tropics. It is fed by great 
tributaries from the north and south, which are 
themselves longer than the Danube. Its general 
eourse is north of east. and, inclusive of its 
windings. it is upwards of 4,000 miles in length. 
The depth of water has been stated at from 30 to 
40 fathoms, fifteen hundred miles from its mouth ; 
but the soundings of Herndon leave this an open 
question, Boat navigation commences upon it at 
Jaen de Bracomoros in Quito, and runs down, 
through the usnal gradation of small-draught 
steamers, schooners and brigs, to that unobstruct 
ed channel which permits the largest vessels to 
sail fifteen hundred miles inland. The tide ebbs 
and flows through six hundred miles of its course 
In a distance of 1,860 miles, Condormine found its 
descent to be but 1,020 feet, or about six and one 
quarter inches to the mile. The drainage, from 
north to south, includes a territory’ of about six- 
teen hundred miles in length, and wot less than 
two hundred rivera, some of which, as the Ucay- 
ale, are more than eqaal to the Danube. 

“The banks are clothed with dense ana impen- 
etrable forests, inhebited by tigers, leoparda, wild 
beasts, a great variety of enormous snakes,  ser- 
pents, apes, and birds of glorious plumage. The 
waters are pupulous with turtles, alligators, and 
the most delicious fish. Ths wild products of this 
region are more than tropical in their abundance 
and value. Cacav, cinnamon, vanilla, pines, and 
cotton of a peculiar grade, flourish in their great. 
est perfection ; aud the country is adapted to the 
growth of coffee, sugar-cane, rice, maize, plantains, 
limes, lemons and ‘oranges. The forests are rich 
in cedar, red- woud, holly, pine, and other precious 
woods. Gold, hes been gathered to a very con- 
siderable aynouat by the Indians, in the Maranon 
and adjwning, givers, Diamonds and precious 
stones.are collected from the whole country, and 
some of the must valuable in the world have been 
found by the:Andians and negroes whu never knew 
their warth. ‘The pampas which skirt the river 
bdiiks are covered with wild horses and cattle. 
and on the mnquntains, lying back, the lama and 
the condor enjey an almost unlimited freedom. 

“The whule country is sparsely inhabited and 
chiefly by indiana, who are employed, under the 
Spanish and: Portuguese residents, fur chopping 
timber or cullecting the precious stones met- 
als. Cities it has none; only the clusters of huts 
where Portagut-e or Spanish enterprise, and 
Cathutic piety. have caused the natives tv assem- 
. The people, with the exception of a few 
tribes far im the interior, are represented as 
able, frenadly, eo mely, and apt to learn. The ques 
tion emcerning this vast region is, how shall it 
be settled and rendered productive, There is a 
denmund for all it produces, which is cunstantly 
mcreasing ; there have been small emigrations 
from Europe two its shores, there have been explo- 
rations, and varivus schemes initiated in this 
country. What plan shall prove to be te most 
practical and practicable of all, ‘and so far try’? % 





to give another avenue for commerce, and another’ 


inlet for industry? A century cannot roll away 
‘and leave behind it the medizval darkness and 
inutility we are passing over. ‘The land must and 
will Le opened to commerce, civilization and 
Christianity. The question is, how and how 
soon 2” 

A field for enterprise and for civilization, so vast 
'and attractive as these southern countries offer, 
| cannot long remain unoccupied. Sovun a mighty 
current vi emigration will set thitherward, and 
the closing years of the present century will 
probably witness a numerous and enlightened 
population Away ing the destinies of those portions 
of the globe. And what will probably be the ulti- 
mate effect of this upon the gevgraplical character 
of the continent? The great couccr of commerce 
and civilization will move southward ; and vn the 
Isthinus of Darien will arise whe matitume and 
commercial metropolis of the weste:m world.— 
The woral and spiritual center wiil wove to chat 
pout also. In the toreirunt of the advaucid 
column of humanity will appeer the power aud 
glory of the Kingdom of Gud. Stretching: tar 
away to the north and the suuth, wil be a conti- 
nent vp either band tilied with peaceful and happy 
populations, civiuized aud euugureaed by the gus- 
pel ol Christ aud Commubiouw. From thence the 
influence vi ueaven wilt radiate upudn the worid, 
burhe 0) eluuer vcean mito ali lands whithersvever 
tua guein, until the western world shali roii back 
the tide vi aie upon the eustern in swelling surges 
ol resurrection. Such wo us is the vutivuk vi ie 
tuarch ol Kinpive.—t. L. P. 





New Capital of Cauada. 

Since the destructivn by fire,ul une Canadian Par- 
Hawent build:ngs at Quever, We Provincial Legis- 
lature has Lielu ite wos wilerndle), at Queuee 
aud duruulu. Libis "piactice ib would sce, 1B 
fuulid buy CApebelie, HO Wess Ao MICU Cilcul, wl & 
porbivs Vl We Pluvilivomas LUde Citive Hie Leal 
the Lwu cabreiues, vver Ve bUbUuied itive dpi b. 
The q wotiva ol & pertuanent sedi was ior suuie 
lime ueivie the Cuivnial Governineai, Gut was 
finally ceicived to ie liome Goveriiiient to de- 
cide ; wne competing Candidates ior ihe iavur bellig 
Quebec, Muniveail, Uliawa, Kingston, aud LOPuiilw. 
Ultawa, Ube iivst central, (ioidieliy BiuoWiids iby 
town,) has een seiecied by the Quen, anda 
dispatch received by the Colonial Government to 
that efiect. Ottawa City is siiuaied ou tie weet 
bank of the Uliawa river, 120 iuiies weot of 
Muntreal, 2Y0 tiles soULD-Weol dom Quevec, sod 
miles Dur u-ewst irom ‘Lurviio, dau ox wales north 
from Ugdensvuig. At is at be Hurern termuus 
vi the duueau Canal, which cuounects the Ottawa 
river With Lake Ultuiv, aud a few miles below 
the Chaudiere Paiis, wuich are said to be next to 
Magura in grandeur aid veauty. Ottawa con- 
tams at present between 12,000 and 15,000 
inhabitants, with soime line public buildings; and — 
if the improvements uuw contemplated in regard 
w railroads and canals to pass thruugh this place, 
shall be carried inw effect, it may become, it is 
thought, at a future day, the most populous city 
in Canada—uniting the advantages of an agricul@ 


ber on the other—having also iron mines within ‘ 
seven miles of the city, and a water power unsur- 


passed, 
LATEST NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 
A week’s later intelligence from Europe has 
been received, by the arrival at New-York uf the 
steamship Arabia on Sunday evening last, in 15 
days from Liverpool. The news from India re- 
ports some further ouccess of the English against 
the insurgents, and the reéstablishwent uf commu- 
nication by post between Bombay and Calcutta.— 
In relation to the atlairs of China, it is reported 
by passengers from Hong Kong, that ut. otter made 
by the Russian Aduural w act a8 mecnitur bee 
tween England and China, had been decimed, but 
that a siniilar offer from the Awmetican Comme- 
dore was accepted. Later dispatches, however, 
do not mention this, but state that the French 
Admiral had proclaimed the blockade of Canton 
tiver on the part of France, and that the Briti:h 
Commander, Lord Elgin, had sent in an ultima- 
tuin, which the Chinese officials were allowed 
one day to decide upon.— In England, the Couit 
of directors of the East India Cumpariy had drawa 





peace. | up a lengthy petition to Parliament, against the 


proposed transfer of the Government of India to 
the British Crown. An improvemietit in ihe cui.- 
dition of the Manchester mills, aud of the maiu- 
facturing districts generally, appears from the 
statistics of empleyment which’ ha¥e been‘ ob- 
tained. Severe gales have prevailed around the 
English coasts, and various marine disasters are 
reported, bit nd American vesrels ap) ear isi the 





tural country on une side, with vast forests of tim- 
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is Napoleon the Emperor, Lad caused great ex- 
citement, and numerous addresses had been pre- 
sented to him, congratulating him and the Ew- 
press upon their escape. Some of the addresses 
urged the adoption of measures looking to the 
expulsion of the political refugees from England. 
It turned out that about one hundred and fifty 
persons had been wounded by the explosion of 
the projectiles employed inthe attempt on the 
Eniperor’s life, and that six had died of the inju- 
ries they received. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 

The Lecompton Constitution having arrived 
at Washington, has been transmitted to Congress 
by the President with an accompanying Message 
relating thereto. Immediately on the read- 
ing of the two documents in the Senate, Mr, 
Trumbull of I! from the Republican side, opened 
the debate in a strong and denunciatory speech, 
conde:nning the Message as being full of deliberate 
untruths and perversions of facts. The two suc- 
ceeding days the debate was continued by Mr. 
Wilson of Mass., on the same side, and Mr. Brown 
of Miss., in defense of the President, and by oth- 
er members. In the House Mr. Harris of Ill, 
moved the reference of the documents to a select 
committee of thirteen, with*instructions to inquire 
into all the facts connected with the formation 
of the Constitution and the laws, if any, under 
which the same was originated, and whether such 
laws were complied with—in fact, inte the whole 
history of the instrument, and the feelings of the 
people of Kansas in regard to it. The significance 
of Mr. Harris’ proposition is that it takes the 
matter out of the hands of the Committee on Ter- 
ritenes, a majority of whom are in favor of che 
Lecompton fraud, and puts it into the hands of a 
committee, a majority of the members of which, 
according to Parhamentary rules, shall be in fa- 
vor of the investigation which the propositivn, 
if adopted, requires. A long and closely con- 
testéd struggle ensued on this proposition. The 
session which commenced on Friday, contin- 
ued until Saturday morning, or nearly twenty 
hours,—when the question was adjourned till 
Monday. On Monday the struggle was resumed; 
and after several preliminary ballots Mr. Harris» 
motion was carried by a vote of 114 to 111. 

During the session of Friday night a disgeaceful 
fight occurred on the floor of the House, growing 
out of ax unprovoked assault by Lawrence M. Keitt 
of S. C., (the brutal associate of the bully Brooks 
in the assault on Senator Sumner,) on Mr. Galu- 
sha W. Grow, Republican member from Penn- 
sylvania, Keitt after applying some of his bully 
epithets seized Mr. Grow by the throat, where- 
upon he received an emphatic blow from Mr. 
Grow. which stretched him in an unenviable hori- 
zontal position on the floor. A melee ensued be- 
tween a number of members on both sides, which 
aris ng froma mutual misunderstanding, was soon 
quelled. In the meantime Keitt disappeared from 
the Hall. No one was much injured. The affair, 
however, will probably put the fire-eaters on their 
guard against attacking Repubhcan members in 
future. 

...- Recent advices from Japan, furnished by 
the ship-of-war Portsmouth, which visited that 
country in October last, go to strengthen the 
idea that Commodore Perry’s treaty wi!l not 
prove, 48 has been feared, entirely barren of re- 
sults. There is, indeed, not much prospect of 
trade with the Japanese as they have very little 
to sell, and but little disposition to take payment 
in anything but silver. Our Consul General has, 
however, succeeded in negotiating an important 
arrangement, by which our silver coins, instead 
of being reduced to half their value, or less, in 
comparison with Japanese money, are now taken 
Nearly at par. The port of Simoda, on the south 
coast of the main island, and not far from Jeddo 
is likely to prove of very little advantage to us. 
But that of Hakodadi, on the straits of Jesso, 
promises to tarn vut a very useful port for refresh- 
ments and repairs, especially for the large whaling 
fleet which frequents the neizhhoring seas. Hith- 
ertu, there has been great difficulty in obtaining 
fresh beef there, as the ox is regarded by the Jap- 
anese as @ sacred animal, and is not killed for 
food. Measures, however, have recently been 
taken by the authorities for supplying the ships 
with fat cattle. Fish, (a leading article of diet 
with the Japanese,) poultry and vegecables are 
said to be abundant. The harbor is a very 
fine one; in fact, about the best. on the whole 
Asiatic coast. It in also stated that cual is mired 
abundantly in the vicinity, so that should the 
project of steam tavigation between San Francis- 
co and China be revived, this harbor may forin a 
eoaling depot. To secure accommodations of tuis 





list.——!n France, the attempt on the life of Lou- , 
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sort, it will be recollected, was one of the chief 
objects of Commodore Perry’s expedition. The 
vending operations of the English against China 
may, indeed, tend to arouse the fears and jealous- 
‘ies of the Japanese, but they may also have the 
| effect of suggesting to them the wisdom of vol- 
untary concessions.— Country Gentleman. 

...-Materals for a small printing-office were 
dispatched afew weeks ago from Paris to Cuon- 
stantinople. The press is to be worked entirely 
by the ladies belonging to the harein of one of the 
great Pashas residmg on the Bosphorus. The 
books intended to be published are chiefly works 
of amusetneut, translated from French and Eng- 
lish. 

..--The new word ‘ telegram,’ (for ‘ telegraph- 
ic dispatch,’) is sanctioned by the London Times, 





Examiner ana Spectator, and other high British 


Authorities, and will be mserted in the new edi- 
tion of Webster's Dictionary. 





Is Methodism Bible Reiigion ¢ 

I recently attended a Methodist evening meet- 
ing, in a village where a revival seemed vo be in 
progress, and witnessed the efforts of the breth- 
ren and sisters, by loud prayer, shouting, &c., 
te raise their feelings to the degree of fervor and 
excitement which constitutes, in their view, the 
enjoyment of religion. I am not, by habit or in- 
clination, a scoffer. I reverence every sincere 
attempt to approach God, and T do not despise at 
all the exalted and even ecstatic states of feeling 
which may accompany periods of peculiar re- 
; ligious exercise. But [ saw clearly the error of 
| these acthodist brethren, in making religson to 
‘consist mainly in these flights of feeling. and the 
pernicious etfect that must accompany such a view. 

What is‘true religion? Indeed, it is che most 
momentous question that a man can ask himself, 
and une which it behooves each to answer well. 
If the Methodis: idea of religion is thc true one, 
then I have to confess that [ am for the most 
part irreligious. Ido not pray long and lvud, 
I do not ejaculate, 1 do not labor for sinners, | 
have not those burning transports of soul that 
make me shout ‘glory,’ or make me fall down 
under the ‘power.’ [Lam on the other hand, a 
common-place, undemunstrative, and sometimes, 
I think, much-enduring individual, who finds help 
from day to day such as is necessary for getting 
through the world, by the contession of Christ as 
a whole Savior. But if I do not fly so high as 
the Methodists 1» the regions of sensational ex- 
citement, neither do 1 complain as they dv of 
periodical backsliding and collapse. 

Let us go to the New Testament for a defini 
tion of religion. ‘ He that believeth and is bap- 
tized, shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned.’ Here the test offered ig a sober 
matter of conviction and fact—not at all of ex- 
traordinary emotions. 
detiled before God and the Father is this, To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.’ This 
is religion in practice; there is no ‘glory’ or 
‘shouting’ here. ‘1 was a bungered, and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and 
ye clothed me: I was sick. and ye visited me: | 
was in prison, and ye came untu me.’ This is 
the commendation of the righteous, in the judg. 
ment, and no question is made whether they enjoy- 
ed their souls, particularly, in the busines» or not. 
‘Charity suffereth long and is kind; charity en- 
vieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seek- 
eth not her own,. .. .beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hope.b all things. Charity never fail- 
eth’ &c. Any ene who will read the New Tes- 
tament for mstruction on this point, will find the 
idea of religion there inculcated, to be, through 
out, of the substantial kind indicated in the pas 
sages we have quvted; and the frothy kind of 
effervescence that characterizes the Methodist 
idea of religion isno where dwelt upon. There 
would be no particular objection ta this froth and 
effervescence, if it were kept in its place and 
rated at its true value; if in other words it were 
the genuine overflow of a cask containing more 
valuable matter; but when it comes to be re- 
garded as the best part of experience, as the 
wine itself with which rehgion is stored, and 
which is alone to be sought for, and valued, the 
falsehood becomes as palpable as it is injurious. 
G. 








Poetry--What is itt 
NOTES OF A CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE. 
C.—My idea of true poetry is this: it 1s the 
expression in rhythmical form, of the life of heaven 
the inner essence of things: or in other words of 





the truth, the reality, and not the mere show of 


‘Pure religion and un-4 


things. The highest form of poetry, then, would 
be the most perfect representation possible in 
song, of this interior substance of things; and 
all poetry should take rank according as it con- 
forms in a greater or less degree with this idea. 
Poetry that does not in some measure regard 
this inner reality. however ingeniously and skill- 
fully it may be worded, is no poetry at all but a 
mere jingle of werds—a body without a soul, 


As Carlyle says: * Poetry we will call murical | 


thought. If your delineations be authentically 
musical, wusical not in word only, but in heart 
and substance, in all the thoughts and utterances 
of it, in tbe whole conception of it, then it will be 
poetical; if not, net. A musical thought is one 
spoken by a mind that has penetrated into the 
inmost heart of the thing; detected the inmost 
mystery of it, namely the melody that lies hidden 
in it; the inward harmony of coherence which is 
its soul whereby it exists, and has a right to be, 
here in this world. All inmost things, we may 
say are meludious; naturally utter themselves in 
Song. It is a man’s sincerity and depth of vision 
that makes him a poet. It is only when the heart 
of him is rapt into true passion of melody, and 
the very tones of him become musical by the 
greatness, depth, and music of his thoughts, that 
we can give him right to rhyme and sing; that 
we call him a Poet, and listen to him as the He- 
roic of Speakers,—whose speech is Sung. Pre- 
tenders to this are many; and to an earnest rea- 
der, I doubt not, it is for most part a very mel 
ancholy, not to say an insupportable business, 
that of reading rhyme! Precisely as we love the 
true sung, and are charmed by it as by something 
divine, so shall we hate the false song, and ac- 
coum it a mere wecden nvise, a thins hollow, su- 
perfluous, altogether an insincere and offensive 
thing.” 1 do not say that aman must always be 
thinking of God, or have in mind this inner world 
of music, in order to write poetry; but in one 
way or another his mind aud imagination must 
be in harmony with it, or he will not give utter- 
ance tu true poetry. 

T.—Poetry, to me is a perception of the infin- 
ite, the interior Gud given significance and rela- 
tion of things. To nie there is no poetry, no 
beauty, no truth separate from God. He is the 
soul of all these things. The earth with all its 
garniture of beauty, its varied landscapes, its 
many-sounding seas, its day and night, the fir- 
mament with its star-poinp and wondrous glory 
all came from the band of God, and stand in an 
in‘imate and inseparable relation to him. Man 
alsv is his image, and in the exercise and play of 
all his functions and faculties was intended to 
shadow forth the nature and glory of the Crea- 
tor. Now there are two stand-points from whence 
all these things may be viewed. First there is an 
interior point of view, from the center of the uni- 
verse of matter and of life, the throne of God, 
from whence all things are seen in their relations 
to this center. Then there is an exterior point of 
view from whence only the surface and outward 
forms and relations of things are seen. The first 
is the poetic stand-point; the description of 
things from thence, with the rhythm of song will 
be true Poetry. The other is the non-poetic, sen- 
sual stand-point. And the description «f things 
from this point of view, however much of the out- 
ward garb of poetry it may wear, however 
much of rhythm and rhyme, and the skillful ar- 
rangement of language it may have, is not Po- 
etry. Whoever comes into union and rapport 
with God and the interior world of heavenly life, 
cumes into the realm of. Poetry. and sees things 
in the light of the Melodies and Harmonies of the 
eternal Universe. ‘This distinction constitutes a 
line of demarkation which runs through all that 
has ever been written or published under the 
name of poetry. On oe side is true poetry, on 
the other is counterfeit poetry. David and John 
are the representatives of the true puet, and By ron 
of the counterfeit. 

B.—Puetry proper is sometfirg above verse 
making. Itis an expression of the divine and 
beautiful. IT see no necessity of making an arbi 
trary dist&iction between God and nature. To 
the true poet, God is in natnre—everything is 
enveloped with an atmosphere of godhke reality 
and sublimity. Poetry th refore implies a state 
of mental and spiritual exaltation—a state supe 
rior to the dryly prosaical, and rigidly practical— 
one in which the heart and mmd are in rapport 
with the infinite. 

S.—All created things have a certain connec- 
tion with God, by virtue of the fact that he is 
their Creator. The poet is the man whose sharp- 
ened vision can trace this connection back, to a 
greater or less extent, . That.is, be is the. man 





who can look below the mere surface of things, 
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and discover and revea! the beauties which are 
hidden there. 

Creation is a world of harmony and beauty 
which requires but the removal of the cloud of 
sensualism which a dark spirit has thrown over 
it, to enable us to luxuriate in a world of poetry, 

A word respecting the character of different 
kinds of poetry. It has been said that verse 
which embodies mere precepts of morality or 
theological truths, is no poetry. I cannot fully 
subscribe to this. Grant that these themes appear 
tame and effeminate hke a giant dressed out in 
woman’s finery, when decked out in the ornate 
language in which mere ideality can clothe them ; 
still they appear to me to be the most appropri- 
ate themes for that kind of verse .in which the 
element of sublimity largely enters. ‘The great 
elementary truths which lie at the foundation of 
morality and religion, are like the primitive rocke 
of the geologist ; which not only underhe.and give 
shape tu the most beautiful landsc:pes, but some 
times rear themselves among the clouds in all the 
majesty of the cragey alpine peaks, or frowning 
precipices. Such. we conceive is the nature of 
these themes ; and in order to represent the poe- 
try which belongs to them, the language should 
have a corresponding character. The organ of 
sublimity is near to veneration. The following 
linea from Whittier, we fancy aproximate to thie 
character, 

‘Take heart !—the Waster builds again, 

A charmed life old goodness hath ; 
The tares may perish--bLut the grain 
_Is not for death. 
God works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 
Ho, wake and watch!—the world is gray 
With morning light!’ 


A.—I call that poetry which pleases me. That 
T think is the practical definition with all.— 
Poetry, contradistinguished frou mere rhyme.or 
thythm, is the expression or language of beauty. 
Primanly, it is the utterance of the heart, ad- 
dressed to the heart and understanding. The 
mind and soul become exalted—excited—and we 
see things in the atmosphere and light of Beauty, 
rather than in the barren light of mere fact and 
actuality. What is thus pictured, is,. according 
to the perfection of utterance, true Poetry. Amr 
object in outward nature—a fact in man’s social 
experience—or a truth in the moral and spiritual 
spheres, if seen and portrayed in this exalted 
state, is pleasing to us—-is Poetry. The range of 
Poetry is as wide as the umiverse of fact and 
truth. But the higher the theme, the higher’ is 
the poetry. By as much as my spiritual and re- 
ligious nature is nobler than my outward one, 
by so much is any vital truth or glimpse of deep- 
er truths, seen and expressed in its beauty and 
glory, truer and nobler poetry than any mere 
beautiful picture of outward fact or incident.— 
To illustrate, I will quote from ‘The Relief* of 
Lucknow?’ 

‘ She slept like a child on her father’s floor, 

In the flecking of wood-bine shade, 
When the house-dog eprawls by the open door, 
And the mother’s wheel is staid.’ 

This stanza I call true poetry, for it tonched a 
chord of beauty in my social nature. Take agtin 
the following from the same: 

* And they wept and shook one another’s hands, 

And the women sobbed in a crowd; 

And eyery one knelt down where he stood, 

And we all thanked God aloud.’ 

Icall this better poetry, since it touches 6 
deeper and stronger feeling, because it touches my 
religious and better.nature. J, do not think that 
an express recognition of God is essential te 
poetic effect. Indeed it would in some instancee 
be a positive injury to the unity of the picture.— 
There are. rea), poetic fragments in Byun, thongk 
they float upon a sea of very questionable purity. 
‘David, and some of the prophets, are the truest 
poets, for their themes are the highest dné 
deepest, though it may be questioned, whether 
their translated utterances are the most varied 
and musical. 

From my own experience, I infer that the 
truest poetic afflatus is not much else but, the 
grace of God, whereby Lapprehend ‘ the power 
and wisdom of God” and am brought where 
get glimpses of the inner glories. Through my 
consciousness of union with Christ, | am brought 
into swieter rapport with nature, and have & 
better appreciation of the lower forms of poetry 
which make up much of that now current. 

G.— There is an interior world.of beauty... God 
is the great Pouet—the creator and fountain ofall 
beauty. The universe in its relations to him is 
beautiful throughout ; the stars, night and marn- 
ing, the harmonies of the landscape, the things & 
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external nature, seen in their relations to God, 


move us poetically. But an inferior view is re- 


quired to perceive these relations; superficial 
sight is not sufficient, it needs insight. This 


faculty of insight, or looking at the creation God- 


ward, constitutes what we call the ideal in persons ; 


that which is the basis of our delight in the fine 
arts, and which incites the inward longing and 
struggle for perfection which every one is more 
or less conscious of. Painting, sculpture, music 
and poetry are methods by which men seek to ex- 
press their ideal. But who ever really succeeds ? 
Where is the work of art—the painting, the statue, 
the musical composition or the poem, that fully 
satisfies our inmost sense, so that there is nothing 
to be conceived or wished for beyond it? Poetry 
then, like the other arts, is at best but an ap- 
proximate perforwmance—an alfempt to express 
the inexpressible, 
* Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.’ 
The best that one can do is to flash forth in the 
truest form practicabl: such revealings of the good 
and the eternal as are granted to him, and be con- 
tent if the expression is not wholly adequate to 
the glory revealed. That is probably: the best 
poetry which tells us most fully, most truly and 
intensely what we ourselves feel and know. I 
judge of poetry asI do of music and the other 
arts, by the amount of emotional feeling it raises 
in the region of the breast. Poetry, thus defined, 
as an attempt to express our deep relations to what 
is infinite and divine, would include much of the 
New Testament. John and Paul, to me, wrote 
wonderful poetry, though not in rhyme. On the 
other hand, nineteen twentieths of the published 
verses of the day excite in us no emotion at all, 
and for the uses of poetry are as little available as 
the creaking of a grind-stone. J have a suspi- 
cion that the quality of poetry put forth by any 
writer is in inverse proportion .to its quantity ; 
that is, that the true poet feels too intensely and 
sees too vividly to be long-winded. Condensation 
in utterance as in other things is the mark of 
‘power. Dryden sought to tell in one line the 
whole story of the mimcle of turning water into 


© wine: 
*« The conscious water saw its God and blushed.” 





Willis on Old Garments. 

Willis ‘n one of his Idlewild letters to the Home 
Journal describing a recent visit to New-York 
City, gives the following humorous bit of experi- 
ence and philosophy about old clothes. We con- 
fess to a liking for old garments—well worn and 
around which personal associations and recollec- 
tions cluster. There is a home-like feeling in 
them—we feel at ease, as we do in a hquse in 
which we have longlived. We have heard one 
say he did not like to meet his triends in new 
clothes, it disturbed old associations and made 
them seem strange for atime. The social eti- 
quette which forbids persons to appear many 
times in the same dress, is entirely opposed to 
sociality—it is an alienating, childish rule. It is 

, Stated somewhere that Walter Scott would never 


“Calling upon an old friend in the course of 
day, I was urged to go to a party in the eve- 
ning where were to be gathered the picked. few- 
dom of a very intellectual circle—among them 
one or two whom I was particularly interested to 
see. My heart was willing. but my wardrobe was 
weak—for, expecting to be away from home bt 
“a couple of days, I had only my country habili- 
‘ments of shooting-jacket and rough trousers ; but, 
as I reluctlantly refused, a thought came over me: 
In a closet of my brother’s house, up town, there 
should be (moths and accidents excepted) a well- 
worn suit of many years ago, into which I, perha 
might still be able to insert myself. Up to pack- 
ing them away—(a reservation from the usual de- 
cline and fall into the beggar’s wallet which they 
owed to a tender memory of the beloved voices to 
, which the unconscious buttons had listened, in 
+ ae Siike qoihesings, Sapeied and pantaloone had, 
similar gatherings. presentably. M 
weight. I believed, was about the aa:ne as fs their 
day, though I had been since, of course, wedged 
open considerably by daily bestriding of the sad- 
die, and am, thereby perhaps, split a trifle higher 
than those early pantaloons would be likely to re- 
mem ber.— but, save this, (and the wrinkles vut of 
their reach, ) I was acase of rather uncommon. 
statu quosity. At any rateI wouldtry. if the 
integuments were extant, I could put them on— 


‘my brother’s—test their Rip Van Winklitude by 
private experiments of all the evening’s varied 
probabilities—an:l, if the rehearsal were satisfac- 
tory, I would appear, in the costume so rigidly 

exacted by society, — bi-forks and swallow- 


itable house. 
bg Closets ye u 
departed clothes made their rition— 
hanging upon an affectionate nail, On ees their 


I got inw them. 

They fitted me, as of yore. 

Experiments all triumphant! The threads 
which for years had stood the pull of a buttoned- 
up heart's hidden perturbations, were still con- 
stant to their trust. 

I went to the party—a most charming collec- 
tion of people, some of whom I had not seen for 
many years. 

And now for the broadcloth philosophy, to 
which I wish to draw your attention. 


Are you awaré—in that ever painful struggle 
to begin where you left off, in meeting with an old 
friend—how much you are assisted by the same 
old clothes? 

The difference between having this advantage 
and having merely the same old face, really 
amounts to about the difference of surface. To 
the friends who talked tc me, I could see, I was 
that much more as I used tobe. And tomy own 
consciousness (a broadcloth magnetism in an old 
coat which I shall call on some ‘ medium’ to ex- 
plain,) it was a complete restitution of my former 
identity, a complete upsetting of my present one. 

Now would it not be a refinernent in hamar. 
friendship, (and here is the moral of my tale) to 
note what has been the ‘ wear,’ in intimacies, or 
at partings; and, by laying aside that ‘outer 
seeming’—to be put on when you shall mect again 
—have something tu assist the re-welding of the 
links broken in this forgetful world?” 





Luther's Eloquence. 


“ Luther,” says Frederic Schlegel, “ dis- 
plays a most original eloquence, surpassed by 
few names that occur in the whole history of 
literature. He had, indeed, all those proper- 
ties which render a man fit to be a revolutinary 
orator.’? If this be so, the intellect of Luther 
must be regarded as one of the rarest phe- 
nomena which appear in the world of mind. 
Such, at least, has been hitherto the uniform 
judgment of criticism. To possess a genius 
for consummate eloquence is always considered 
to imply intellectual excellence of the highest 
order; and if we judge either by the rarity 
with which it is bestowed, or consider how 
various, how exquisitely balanced and adjusted 
are the powers which must equip the truly great 
—the first-rate—orator, we shall see no reason 
fo quarrel with this judgment. So peculiar 
are the required modifications and combina- 
tions of intellect, imagination, and passion. 
that it may be pretty safely averred we shall 
as'soou see the reproduction of an Aristotle as 
a Demosthenes. ; 

All the prime elements of this species of 
mental power, Luther seems to have possessed 
in perfection. We have admitted that he had 
pot a mind well fitted for the investigation of 
abstract truth ; but he had what was to him 
of more importance, great practical sagacity, 
and vast promptitude and vigor of argument. 
His imagination, though as little solicitous 
about the abstractly beautiful, as his reason 
was about the abstractly speculative, was fer- 
tile of thuse brief, homely, energetic images 
which are most effective in real eloquence ; 
and in intensity and velemence of passion, 
even Demosthenes was not his superior. His 
native language he wrote with the utmost force ; 
and when he pleased, none could express him- 
self with a more pregnant brevity. To the 
odntindous excellence, the consummate taste, the 
exquisite finish, the minute graces of him who 
“‘fulmined over Greece,” Luther, it is true, 
had no pretentions—as, indeed, might be ex- 
pected considering the circumstances and the 
age in_ which his intellect was developed ; but 
in every part of his controversial works, most 
frequently in his briefer writings, as in his 
“Appeal toa Future Council,” his ‘‘Babylo- 
uish Captivity,’ and his ** Appeal to the German 
Nobility,” and not least in b's letters, oceur 
frequent bursts of the most vivid and impass- 
sioned eloquence. He abounds in passages, 
wkich, even at this distance of time, make 
our hearts throb within us as we read them.— 
Such is the expression with which he defied 
the sentence of excommunication. ‘‘ As they 
have excommnuicated me in defence of their 
sacrilegious heresy, so do I excommunicate 
them on behalf of the holy truth of God; and 
Jet Christ, our judge, decide whether of the two 
excommunications has the greater weight with 
him.” Such @ that memorable sentence with 
which he dropped the Papal bull into tbe 
flames, and which, even from his lips, would, a 
few years before, have thrilled thg assembled 
multitudes with horror. ‘‘ As thou hast troubled 
and put to shame the Holy One of the Lord, 
so be thou troubled and consumed in the eter- 
nal fires of hell.”” Such, above all, is that 
noble declaration with which Le concluded his de- 
fence at Worms. ‘Since your majesty requires 
of me ajsimple and direct answer, I will give one, 
and it is this: I caunot submit my faith either 
to popes or councils, since it is clear as noonday 
that they have often erred, and even opposed 
ove another, If, then, I am not confuted by 
scripture or by cogent reasons .* * * I neither 
ean nor wil] retract any thing ; for it cannot 
be right ‘for a Christian to do any thing against 
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otherwise ; God help me.” This eloquence, in- 
deed, is transient ; it flashes out, like the light- 
ning, for an instant, and again withdraws into 
the cloud. But it is the lightning that blasts 
avd seaths wherever it strikes. 

The influence which Luther’s eloquence ex 
erted over his contemporaries is testified, not 
ouly by the deference with which he was listev- 
ed to by those who were predispesed to applaud 
—a very inadequate criterion of merit—but 
by the profound attention which he was 
able to command, ever from those who were 
hostile or alienated. This was seen, not only 
on great occasions, as at Worms-—not only in 
the enthusiasm with which he had imbued a 
whole nation—but by the success with which 
he performed the equally difficult task of re- 
straining the fanatical excesses of some of his 
own followers. Wheu, under the leadership 
of the acute but impetuous Carlstadt, some 
of them had been induced, during his residence 
at the Wartburg, to outrun Luther’s zeal, and 
to do what he admitted might be right to be 
done, but in a wrong spirit—with violence and 
uncharitableness—all eyes were directed to 
Luther as the only man who could appease 
the tumult. Braving all persoval danger, and 
in defiance of the wishes of the elector himself, 
he descended from his retreat, and all was 
quiet again. For many successive days he 
preached against the innovators, though with- 
out mentioning Carlstadt’s name, and bis prog- 
ress was one continued triumph. It is true 
that, in his subsequent visit to Orlamund, 
he had not the same success ; but, in addition 
to his being in the wrongon the Sacramenta- 
rian question, Carlstadt was at that spot re- 
garded as another Luther. 

Of the briefer compositions of Luther, few 
are more eloquent than the letter he wrote to 
Frederic, when the Legate Cajetan wrote to 
urge that prince to abandon the hated monk 
to the tender mercies of Rome. In this re- 
markable composition, which was thrown off on 
the same day in which he received the legate’s 
letter, he assures Frederic that he would pre- 
fer exile, to protection at the peril of his 
prinee’s safety. She nobility of mind, the 
magnanimity it displays, are well worthy of 
Luther ; but without denying them, we can- 
not but think that the whole letter, as well 
as that to Spalatin on the same occasion, is 
constructed with consummate skill ; and that, 
while resolving on that course which his own 
bold and lofty spirit prompted, he has intro- 
duced all those topics hich were likely either 
to move the sympathy or alarm the pride of the 
prince. ‘If we praise his magnanimity,”’ says 
Dr. Waddington, * we must at the same time 
admire his forethought and discretion.” The 
very pathos is irresistible. ‘I am — 
your strictures,” says he to Spalatin, thoug 
the letter was, of course, intended for his 
master’s eye, *‘ on the answer that I have sent 
to the legate’s letter, unless you think it un- 
worthy of any reply. But I am looking wy 
for the anathemas from Rome, and setting all 
things in order; so that, when they arrive, 1 
may go forth prepared and girded like Abra- 
ham, ignorant whither I shall go--nay, rather 
well assured whither—for God is everywhere.” 

One brief passage in this letter, not given 
by Waddington, and sadly mutilated by D’Au- 
bigne, seems to us most happily conceived and 
expressed. Cajetan had urged the elector to 
give up the monk, but contents himsclf with 
simply averring his ‘‘ certain knowledge” of 
guilt. Luther thus replies :—‘ But this I 
cannot endure, that my accuser should en- 
deavor to make my most sagacious and prudent 
sovereign play the part of another Pilate.— 
When the Jews brought Christ before that 
ruler, and were asked, ‘ What accusation they 
preferred, and what evil the m# bad done ?’ 
they said, ‘If he had not been a malefactor, 
we would not have delivered him to thee.’ So 
this most reverened legate. when he has pre- 
sented brother Martin, with many injurious 
speeches, and the prince may possibly ask, 
‘What has the little brother done ?’ will re- 
ply ‘ Trust me, illustrious prince, I speak the 
truth from certain knowledge, and not from 
opinion.’ J will answer for the prince—‘ Let 
me know this certain knowledge , let it be com- 
mitted to writing; formed into letters ; and 
when this is done I will send brother Martin 
to Rome, or ratber I will seize and slay him 
myself; then [ will consult my honor, and 
leave nota stain upon my fair name. Butas 
long as that‘ certain knowledge’ shuns the 
light, and appears only on assertions * * * I 
cannot trust myself in the dark.’ * * * Thus 
would J answer him, illustrious prince. But 
your far-famed eagacity needs neither instruc- 
tor nor prompier.” ; 

Of Cajetan, during the negotiations with 
him he writes to Carlstadt—‘‘ The legate will 
not permit me to make either a publie or pri- 
vate defence. His wish, so he says, is to act 
the part of a father rather than of a judge; 








“ctstom of an evening,” and open to occupancy. 


his coneciénee. Here I’ stand; I cannot do 


yet he will listen to nothing from me but the 





styles me, ‘sein leben Svhn’ * * * I know 
how little that means. Still I doubt not 
I should be most acceptable and beloved If I 
would but say the single word Revoco. But I 
will not become a heretic by renouncing the 
faith which has made me a Christian. Sooner 
would I be banished—burnt— excommunica- 
ted.” In the same lotty spirit of faith he elo- 
> exclaims, in a passage not cited by 

addington or D’Aubigne, “ Let who will 
be angry—of an impious silence will not J be 
found guilty, who am conscious that I ama 
‘debtor to the truth,’ howsoever unworthy.— 
Never without blood, never without danger, 
has it been possible to assert the cause of 
Christ ; but as he died for us, so, in his turn, 
he demands that, by confession of his nume, 
we should die for him. ‘he servant is not 
greater than his Lord.’ ‘If they have perse- 
cuted me,’ he himself tells us,‘ they will also 
persecute you; if they have kept my saying, 
they will keep yours also ” 

Passages such as these are constantly occur- 
ring in Luther’s letters; and if they contain 
not the elements of eloquence, we profess that 
we are yet to seek the meaning of the term. 

And even if Luther’s writings were less 
fraught with the traces of a vigorous intellect 
than they are, thefe are two achievements of 
his, the like of which were never performed ex- 
cept where there was great genius. First, 
such was his mastery over his native language 
that, under his plastic hand and all-subd:ing 
energy, it ceased to be a rugged and barbarous 
dialect, almost unfit for the purposes of litera- 
ture; for which, indeed, he might be said to 
have created it. Secondly, he achieved, al- 
most single-handed, the translation of the 
whole Scriptures; and (whatever the faults 
which necessarily arose from the defective 
scholarship of the ege) with such idiomatic 
strength and racy energy, that bis version has 
ever been the object of universal veneration, 
and is unapproachable by any which bas since 
appeared. The enthusiasm with which sach a 
man as Frederic Schlegel speaks of it, shows 
that, in the eye of those whe are most capable 
of judging, it is thought to have immense 
merit.— Edinburgh Review. 


Trusting in God. 

I have had some experience lately, 
which has brought this truth home to 
my heart, that it is a good thing to 
trust God in all circumstances. It does 
not cost much of an effort to trust God 
when we are in health and every thing 
goes along smoothly and quietly within 
and around us. When we feel the 
presence of Christ, and are conscious 
that our ‘vays please him, it is very easy 
then to trust him, and be cheerful and 
thankful. But when the time of trial 
comes and we find ourselves surrounded 
and oppressed by evil spirits, which are 
stronger than we are—when all is dark, 
and the light of God’s countenance is 
hidden from us by clouds of unbelief, 
then it costs us quite a struggle to trust 
God. It seems almost a mockery to be 
told we must keep a quiet, cheerful 
spirit, and be thankful, when we can 
hardly realize what we have to be thank- 
ful for. But notwithstanding all these 
temptations, I believe we can be both 
cheerful and thankful, even in the midst 
of our sufferings, and that it is good at 
such times to trust God. I have had to 
willfully turn away from looking at evil, 
and stir my heart up to gratitude by 
calling to mind the goodness of God to 
me in times past—how he has ‘delivered 
me out of six troubles, and in the seventh 
has not forsaken me,’ I know that our 
God isa God to be trusted; that he 
never changes; he is the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever; that he arranges all 
our circumstances ; that all things work 
together for good (suffering not excep- 
ted) to those who love God; that he 
doth not willingly afflict any; and that 
sufferings are necessary to separate us 
from our old life and drive us to Christ, 
I confess Christ in me a spirit that will 
endure trials and sufferings like a good 
soldier, with cheerfulness, knowing that 
the trial of my faith worketh patience. 
I have confidence in God, that: he will 
accomplish his purpose in me, and make 
me just what he wishes me to be.—I 
confess a spirit that will never forget to 








trust God. ‘Trust an, trust ever,’ shall 
be my motto.—o. P, a 
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